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EDITORS PREFACE 



It is almost fift) years since the late Mr. Seiveli published the nrst volume of tlau • Lists ul' 
Antiquarian Remains' in the Madras Presidency under the urders of the Government of Madras issued 
in the January of the year 18s]. He had already published two works, • A Report on tire Amaravata 
Stupa \ and * A Chronological History of Sooth India’, in the years on the subject tu justify 

the Governments choice of him for this first work on the Archeological Survey of 
Southern India. Two years later, he published the second volume of the 'Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains,’ as a mete extension of the work he was asked to undertake by the G. O. under reference. 
He lived for 43 years after this, and had been more or less constantly engaged in the study of sub* 
ject* relating to archeology and chronology, contributing a number of papers and issuing a number 
of works on the subject. The most popular and perhaps best known of his works is the history of 
• A Forgotten Empire— Vijayanagar,’ published in the last year of the last century. It is this work 
with which his name is closely associated. The late Mr. Sewell had to read all published literature 
on Indian arcbicology and antiquities for the purpose of the Lists rcfeired to above, and was one of 
u tew scholars who had kept themselves in close touch with work that was going on hi this parti- 
cular branch ever since* As such he was among the select few, fully qualified to carry recent 
research work one step forward in the production of n digest of all that work m the • Chronological 
History of South India* which is now published. He wo* :ii woik on this during the last years of his 
lift, and was at work on the manuscript almost up to the time of HU death at the ripe age of 
The work needs no commendation and will speak for itself. 

At his request the Government of Madras undertook the financial responsibility for the 
publication, and provided the funds. They wished, however, that the work should be published bv 
the Madras University. Mr. Sewell hianudf accepted the suggestion to include it in the Madras 
University Historical Series and expressed hi* assent by slating that he would regard it an honour 
that it should be so included in the Series. 

In deference to hU expressed wishes, ! agreed to see the work through the pres* for him, and 
I vva9 appointed Editor by the University. In the meanwhile, Mr. Sewell passed away, and the res- 
ponsibility of editing consequently became more heavy, and even delicate in some respects. In 
regard to the editing of it, I have left it entirely ns it emerged from the hands of tbclatcMr. Sewell, 
except for the correction of a few obvious errors and the adoption of the international system of 
transliteration consistently. The errors were few indeed, but the author had to adopt a partial 
transliteration system with a view to lowering the cost of printing, which would have been heavy had 
it been published in England. When the decision was taken to publish it in India, I adopted with 
his approval, which I had previously obtained of him, a uniform system of transliteration. 

In regard to the matter of the work itself, the text is as the author wrote it. Wherever it re- 
quired modification, (it would have been modified after discussion with him had he lived) since lie did 
not live to make the modification himself, I have indicated the position in footnotes. I have verified 
every statement that seemed to call for it, and have restudied positions where the author himself 
felt that a re-study, or a reference to the original, was necessary : and even in respect of these 
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1 have left tl;e text as it U. anil have indicated the results of my verification only in io./ note*. It 
was impossible 1 could have adopted any other method in the regretuhle coti lition that I cckiUI nut 
obtain his approval for any modification. This allies with more force to the expression of his 
views Such as it is. the work is issued to the public in the form in which the author h.u! it written 
without the benefit, however, of a possible modification, which might have been made knl he lived 
to see it through the press. 

Apart from the change* indicated above, I have Added a map and an index, for both of 
which I am alone responsible. 1 acknowledge with pleasure the assistance tendered by my friend, 
Professor C- S. Srinivasachariysr, till recently of the l’achaiyappa's College, Madras, and now 
of the Annamalai University. 

Having been acquainted with the author ever since the publication of his work, 1 A Forgot- 
ten Empire’, it is matter tor gratification to me that 1 should nave been enabled to render him tins 
assistance, and 1 am grateful to the Syndicate uf the University of Madras for having given me the 
chance of doing him this good service, posthumous as it has unfortunately become. My gratification 
is all the greater, seeing that he has actually referred to, and cited with expression of genuine appre- 
ciation. several of my works published during my tenancy of the Chair of Indian History and 
Ardwcology at the Madras University, even in respect of certain matters of controversy between us, 
about which he did not show htm-elf in complete agreement in the correspondence that pasted be- 
tween us at the time. It is with genuine pleasure therefore that l recurd my gratitude to him for his 
goodwill and esteem. Now that the work, which has been occupying my spare time during the tost 
three years particularly, bn* reached its completion, it is with a sense of relief chat I bid goodbye 
to it, though it might for a time leave a void in my daily occupation*. 

S. k* R ISHNASWAMI AIYANGAK. 

Mylajorh. Madras. 

.VM January. 193 J. 




ABBREVIATIONS 



Reference* given In the fonn • 355 of 1912 ' «=■ the number of the inscription noted iu the 
Annual Reports of the Epigraph ical Department ot the Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle. 

A. A. K. « The annual reports of the Archeological Survey of India, bitted in book-form. 

B. and V. C. Alan Buttcrvrorth and V. Vcmigopal Che tty's * CMriion a/ the Inscriptions on 

Cobpcr-plalti an*I stunts in the A 'effort ditfrtii' 

C. P. - Copper plate Inscription. 

D. K. D. = Fleet's 1 Dynasties of the Kanarnt Aislrkts' 

E. C. 4 Epigrnphia Carnatlca.' 

E. I. «* • Epigraph ia Imlica.' 

E. H. D. — R. <». Bliandarkar's ' Ea tty History of the Pit ha* r.' 

E. R. Bpigrnphical Annual Reports made to the Government of Madras. 

Porg. Bmp. — * A Forgotten Em put' by Robert Sewell. 

I. A. •» 1 Indian Antiquary.' 

J. K. A. S. ■» Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

3. B. B. R. A. S. — Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society. 

K. A. =• Kollam AnOu, « Malay atom Era. 

K. V. -s Kaliyuga Era. 

Lists of Antiquities — * l Mis oi Auiit/nitits in tht Mtufnts Presidency ' by Robert Sewell, ISSli. 

Mys. A. A. R. — Mysore Annual Archaeological Reports. 

R. S. A. Nayaks — K. Sathyanatha Aiyar's ' it islet y oi the Huynhs of Madura 

T. and S. I. b a Tamil and Sanskrit Imcrsptiom ,' by Burgesfl ami Natesa Sastri. 168' «. 

T. A. S. Travancorc Archaeological Survey Series. 

S. I. I. — • South Indian Inscriptions.' 

V. R. V. Rangachurfti * Lists of Inscriptions, topographically arranged, in 3 vola/ 




TALUKS AND DISTRICTS IN MYSORE.— ABBREVIATIONS 

The following list shews rlus abbnrviatiofis in references to represent the name* of taluks and districts in 
the Mysore S'ute, as aeed in the Epi^r. tfiMa CdmJf jct. Thus, in the tert, " E C. iv CH. for tiutaaoe. weans 
vul. iv. of the EH* Carit,, ChSmrijnagar T.iluV of Mysore District. Inscription Mo. 4?, tn the south of 
flic Mysore State : — 
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NOTES 



<i) Inscriptions which are undated and those which mention only the regnal year of the ruler are 
generally omitted in this work unless they possess some independent historical value, in which cave 
they are gone into. Records of the former class may prove misleading in cases where the ruler 
named belongs to a dynasty in which there was more than one member who bore the same name. 
Students who wish to examine all known records of a particular prince can refer to the voluminous 
Index attached to vol. Ill of V. Rangacbarya's valuable work, • Inscriptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency ’ (1919), and, for years since the publication of those volumes, to the annual reports of the 
Epigraphical Department of the Archeological Survey of South India. 

(ii) I have chosen to use the a. d. reckoning of years in preference to that of A aka years or 
those of the KaliyugJt or other systems for two reasons. One reason concerns brevity and economy 
of space, and saving of expense in printing. It is preferable to record a date as ‘ 3 Jan ; a.ix 1552 " 
rather than to state it a* it stands in the original, viz., 1 Saka 1473 expired, Virudhakrit, Pushyn 
Sukla 7/ The second reason concerns the common habit in India of using the current as well as the 
expired year of the era. An inscription bearing dote merely ' &ua 1525' may refer to the current 
year which by solar reckoning, began on March 28 a.d. 1602, or to the expired year which ended 
on March 27 a ii. 1604 ; or to the current year which by luni-solar reckoning, begnn on March 14 
a. u. 16)2 or to the expired year which ended ou March 19 a.i>. 1691 — m the latter case the de- 
scription covering a period or more than two years. 
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ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS 



(fbv t*c to d slight Mti.ttt&'ii.tndtKi: of instructions, the Peru ilrucl oft Ike tint tin or treetre formes feostng 
> •MW tr;r fiwrtw* Nit*nkc< uua^rrtCtai, omeftriih tfpcgritpbuaf nr r*n cements sJigkth tf rtf runt trow / k t reit. 
Hence the en.it a slip * 'huh has tut <n*t *v*V'»ii ry ) 

fACk 

1. J«ost pnrn first liito far ter rtf rend writes. 

5 M Uk! line fi>T hr.Udom read fkratdom. 

• * f. rt. 2. line 2 for, the author it read mil. 

7- » l-B. 1. 1lntll,fordrnad0/. 

U • •• lino 2 for Six fairs road One year, 

13. Under K. C. 27 last hue for and then md the, 

24. .. la* lit* for 6W read 6AO. 

41 „ [A. II. 007, 2nd para a»l«l at the end, 5. /. /. /// Hi HO? Bp. BeP. HO/. P. 7/.\ 

Vj. .. .. UlC. 2nd para for thirty- f*m* year road fourth. 

47. C. USD „ lot <B «v. 50) mod (K. I. *v. 50) . 

Mi. Hoc 2. for Lord Kedah read Lord of Kedah. 

Mi. lust line for Bniama/t read A ‘diamatta. 

K7. Dec 2. for Mall.^h.iT’nna read Maf/thUr/kni. This in impelling occurs 

again and agan. 

HI. A. U. MNH pcira 2. Crt read Cm. 

•12. M A. I). 1102 I. 2. for Vlra-fO*i.'e read VtraGanga. 

y|. ,, A. 1). 1 1 l!i pur* 3. for VikrniUM-£tf«i'<2 rernl Cmmga. 

**1. ,, M |I25 .. I. put bracket before 720. 

,, ,, 113d M 2.1ioi*4. omit the second been. 

11)2. „ 1137 „ lluc 3. lur I! read W. 

Kit „ „ 1 Utl p*r* 5 line!. tunic » alter Godavari. 

107. I. u. Imu 4. for Kaiuii read Nano). 

112. under A. 1) HtiO I. 4 mini par* from the end, for Laekmhata read Lmektk *is 
1 !H. para 2. tn* wi»nl lor death lend deaths. 

125. miller A IL IKI2 2nd pan line 4 Urt Tefugnt rend Tdmgm. 

I 35. pnr.i2. line I fur fjthappi tea l f\dtappi. 

131. para 3. H ie 2. for .SuVitie read SAhasa. 

I M under A. 1> 1217 2nd para line 2. omilQ before Yndara. 

137. par* 3. Iine7. for the eoldier read a. 

141. uimIct A. It I'm para 2. omit bracket* before which and i'H. 

144 „ .. 1243 line 3. change O after 1910 lot® * (:)• 

llii. I. n. line 3. insert of before A ubuto. 

15a nodrf A. D. 1253 la* but one line fur t*di<i read India. 

15!) M 1370 paia 5 for K. c. riii read K. C- nil. 

Iba 1773 para 5 for Cement read Gened. 

157. M l.*00 para 5 la* line for HiO read 1290. 

I Mil. ,, 1310 la* line for Stmghama read $mnk*»\ r. 

183. M2HalteT insert a <;). 

3*,. „ lfe« pain 2. for *. wh. read a. Mb . 

>15. M 1414 para 3 lor /. N. read t. X. 

tki ,t 1426 para 2 for hr. cb rend iv. Cb. 

220. f. ft. I;i*t line for In- Mr omit the. 

212. f. n. line 3 for son Sd/uit t read son of SOfuia. 

244. f. n. Ime 1 tor //arson read // assort. 

2 W. uader A. lb 157U para 2 put In a < J between 4<W and 4US. 

270. f. o- line 1 fur Heard read Beards. 

3D5. under A. lb 1775 Hoe l. for Bengal read Ondh 
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HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 



INTRODUCTION 

A »»RW traces of paleolithic man, consisting of chipped stone implements, hare l;een found in 
Southern India; but they are not numerous, and they belong to an age whose distance from 
the present is so remote that to attempt to fix it is a matter of pure conjecture. 

After apparently a great gap in time we come to the neolithic age, and, following it with 
no such gap, to the iron age. Bruce Foote, the geologist of Southern India, came to the 
conclusion that the people of the iron age were direct descendant* of the neolithic folk. All these 
three are combined in the term * pre -historic * civilizations. 

In the neolithic age weapons and tools were made of the hardest procurable stones, 
skilfully flaked, chipped and polished. Axchcads were indented at the aides and bound to wooden 
shafts by withes cut from the furest. Hand-made pottery was used. Numerous lemains of 
neolithic burials have been found in the Southern Dekhan and in the Districts of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In the iton age weapons were constructed of that metal ; swords, spears, arrow beads and 
useful tools have been found in great numbers. Pottery was decorative, and many fragments of 
figurines have been discovered representing men, women and animals. Burials were in dolmens 
and cromlechs, and early Tamil literature abounds in allusious to the dead having been placed in 
great pottery urns before interment, many of which have been found io the South. Rude 
stone circles marked the burial place in many instances. 

The iron age gradually merged into the very early historic period. Originally, it cannot be 
doubted, the unit uf mankind was the family. Then, as population increased, families living 
side by side, owing to the existence of common interests found themselves almost insensibly 
foroed into obedience :o a tribal chief whose rule met the general needs of the community. And 
after a lapse of time this union of families developed into a union of tribes, and this last union grew 
into the formation of nations ; the whole process being primarily due to the disagreement 
of the units. Firstly family against family, then tribe against tribe, and finally nation against 
nation ; each unit being formed for defence against other units. At the last stage the historic 
period begins. 

• The earliest invaders nr settlers about whom anything at all definite is known.* write 
Vincent Smith in bis Oxford HiHcr r ( i India, * wen* of the Rigvedm hymns, who 

called themselves Aryans, and are conveniently designated as Indo-Aryans. . . . They 
were akin to Iranians or Persians, who also called themselves Aryans.' But Southern India 
remained for a long time free of their influence, their appearance in the South being the 
result of peaceful penetration by missionaries or small colonies. These introduced a new 
religion Into that country; the ancient Dravidian rites were gradually abandoned, and their 
place was taken by Vedic Brahmanism. 
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During (he later period there appears to have been a marked increase in mining and 
trading, and the inhabitant* of Southern India were now introduced to the markets of central 
Asia and gr eatly profited thereby. A large quantity of the world's stock of gold, then becoming 
very popular amongst the rich, came from the territories now known as the Presidency of 
Madras and the Ni tain's Dominions. 1 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to the spread of Aryan inlluence in South 
India, partly because that spread, a* has heen stated, was gradual, but Vincent Smith has 
suggested about 201MJ n.c. as a mean date. 

The latest theory seems to be that there were two Aryan irrujrtions, one about 2500 b.c. 
and one about I5tX> b.c. (Barnett, * Aaii^aUm of M, pp. 7. 8.) 

As far back as the time of the Partitas the people of South India were known as 
belonging to three nations, Pandyas the CMa* and the Keraias. The R^nxyfSaa adds a 
fourth, namely, the TeJugu country of the Andhras. Their languages, and when they acquired 
the art of writing, their alphabets, were quite distinct. The Tamil alphabet is Semitic in 
character. 1 his division of nation* lasted down to comparatively modem times. But there 
were many subdivisions. 

With regard to the trade of these times it must be noted that early Chaldican inscriptions 
speak oi ships of Ur, the capital city ; and that from nt least the fourteenth century b.c. 
gold, silks, spices, pearls, etc. . . . had been passing from India tn the Assyrian monarch}, 
carried on both by caravans on land, and by the coasting trade by sea. There was also active 
trade with China. 

Indian products were known to the Syrians of King Solomon's Day, 1000 a.e. by 
their Indian mimes, as we know from the undent Jewish records. On an obelisk of Shalmanczcr 
III at Babylon are ropiescnted Indian elephants :;nd ape*. 

From about the year 70f> h.c. events can be treated more historically. By this time 
Ary uni sin bad iloodeil all north India. The remains of the aboriginal tribcB had either been 
absorbed, reduced to servitude, or driven into the hills and forests. But the South remained 
principally Dravidian. The ancient Vedic theology had been expounded in the Rrahmanas, 
the philosophic Ufiani,hui/< and the educational IV. Ungat. The various Indian communities 
resulting from ths fusion of Aryan and Dravidian races are known to have been very numerous. 
The Mahabhnr&ta mentions six different kingdom, as existing on the Ganges River, H.istindpurn, 
Maura, Paudwla, Benares, Magadhu and Bengal. There was another kinedoin in Gujarat, 
another in the Indus Valley, another in the Kalinga country. Hut there must have been many 
more In lire Dekhan and Peninsula and other parts. The HAmSyana names numbers of state* 
in northern India, and fourteen kingdoms south of the Ttmgabhadra tiver. About 300 h.c. 
Megasthcne* enumerates 118 nations as existing in India. Even aft.j th« greater 
number of north Indian states had K*2 ji absorbed in the Empire of Magadha, King Asdka 
(circ. 250 n.c.) makes mention of numerous states outside his own territory and bordering 
tbereon. 

•On the subject of ancient trade and commerce twm*n India and the West Protewor V. ball’s article 
' A ' «" Hulory ot Amunt imSm\ published in the Urittn Antiquary for :W4 

(pp. 218 i!.) ->8. inK not! nlualrtv information. H* believes that the Egyptian* traded with tiidiit. though at pr« en , 
there U pot much proof ot this. Arabia certainly did, and so dirt the Pliu-nicians. 
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Judging from the known history of later years it is practically certain that all these small 
stales lived in a condition of perpetual warfare with one another. Certainly the early literature, 
the R&m&ymufl, the Mahobkdrals and the ancient Tamil i>oem* testify that such was the case. 

About the seventh century B.C., therefore, we must assume that 1 [ndta * consisted of a large 
number of distinct states, constantly striving to destroy and absorb one another or struggling for 
existence. Foreigners, especially merchants from Persia, were no doubt settled in many of the 
coast towns and frontier cities. Somewhat later we have the evidence to this effect of the Greek 
writer Hek&Uius of Miletus (549-486 h.c.) who mention* places in India known to him- Trade in 
gold, spices, etc., was carried on by sea from the Malabar Coast, while the silk trade was confined 
to the Coromandel Coast. Maritime trade along the coast* had to contend with the danger* of 
piracy which appear to have been always picvalenL 

At last, during the seventh century, sixteen of the kingdoms of northern India were, after 
constant fighting, swallowed up in the supremacy of Magadha, and by the year 600 n.C. or 
thereabouts tho King of Magadha, ^teunaga, became practically an Emperor; being in possession of 
great territories in the north from the Hindukiish to the Narmada river, and from the ludu* to 
Gaya, where Rhjagriha became his capital. 

Four sovereigns in succession ruled over Magadha after the death uf Sisunag.i. The fifth was 
Bimbisuia who came to the throne in 543 or 526 b.c. 1 The birth of Buddha had taken place about 
563 b.c. 

Bimbisara enlarged his dominions by conquest, and Itccamc very powerful. His principal 
queens were a princess of the great Lichchavi clan, and a daughter of the King of Kosala. He had 
only been three years on the throne when he was threatened from the north-west; 2 fur Cyrus the 
great King of Persia conquered Bactria, K.ibul and Gandhara and practically all the country to the 
west of the Indus. Himb&ira, however, was not actually attacked by Cyrus, but the danger became 
greater with the advent to the Persian throne in 522 ir.c. of Darius son of Hyataspes, whose general, 
Skylax, sailed duwn the Indus to the sea. thus allowing his mastei to annex the Indus valley about 
the year 512 u.c. BirnbKora was murdered by his own son AjaUsatru who seised the throne 
of Magadha (about 5UU b.c.). 1 

This crime roused the country against Ajatasatru and he was compelled to fight the Lichchavi 
and Kosala clans. He defeated them, annexed VaU.ili. the Lichchavi capital, and constructed 
a frontier fortress at Pataliputra (Patna) on the bank of the Ganges. 

In 483 b.c., according to general present estimate, the Buddha died and attained nintiya. 
The occasion of his death was also the occasion, according to the Singhalese Afaktomtola for the 
arrival In Ceylon of Vijaya, a prince exiled from Bengal, who became the first recognised king of 
the island, reigning thirty-eight years. He is said to have landed in Ceylon on the day of Buddha's 
death. The chronicle states that he sent an embassy to the Paodya king of the Tamil country. 

* Ko t these early dates I rely principally on the publications of Dr. L. D. Barnett, Antiquities at Indio \ 1913), 
and the Cambridge History of Indio 1 1922). The late historian Vincent Smith, in bis Oxford History of India <I91tt| 
tunke* the dates about forty year* tartier In each ca*e. All however agree that the Mksryn Chandra*rptasetae*1 the 
throne in 322 or 321 u.c. 

* The tmderiying assumption that Hiiul»i<*r.Vs authority extended to the N.-W. Frontier has no cv mU'IK* 
to KuppoM it. Such evidence as U Available * of a contrary tendency and would make BtiubiSara ruler of me 
extended Magadha nod no more.— Editor, 

* Such Is the Mery as told in Buddhist literature. But Vincent Smith disbelieve! the accusation raa.u- ugaiutt 
AjAtofiotru {Oxford History of Indio, pp. 47. 4*). 
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In Persia at this time the reigning king was Xerxes, who succeeded Darius HystBspes in 
4*$6 me. in his war against the Greeks he made use of a hmly of Indian bowmen. This was in 479. 
A little later Darius Codumanu* of Persia had in his army fifteen war-clephjrats from India. 

Ajouriatru of Magadhadied about 475 u.c. and was succeeded by Darxaka and the latter by 
Udayin {(in. 45i> to 417 b.c. i. Udayin, also called Udasiit or Udaya, founded the city of Kuaumapura 
close to the fortress of Patalipqtra. In 417 u.c. or thereabouts Nandi vardhann came to the throne, 
and after him Muh.mandm, the last of the dynasty. 

About 371 H.C. this last king’s illegitimate son Malupadma Nanda usurped the throne 
of Mogadha, and established a *h«>Tt dynasty that reigned for half a century. During their 
supremacy the country was greatly disturbed by internal dissension and by the epoch-making 
invasion of Alexander of Maccdon and his amiies <>f Greeks. 

Alexander had by the year 331 B.C. conquered die King of Persia and destroyed his dynasty, 
and had seized Egypt and founded the city of Alexandria. In 330 he was in Persia and in the next 
year made preparation* for the conquest of Northern India. In 327 he advanced through the 
pusses of the Hindukuab, subduing the frontier tribe*, and in 326 arrived at the Indus river. 
Crossing the river he was joined by a local ruler Ambhi, King ot Taxila, who was at feud with his 
neighbouring chiefs, with a force uf 5.000 men. and the allies then marched to the Hydaspes or 
Jhclum river, where he was resolutely opposed by king 1 Poros ' or Puru on the eastern bank. 
Alexander made a detour, effected a crossing and attacked his opponent. The battle is known tu 
European historians ax the battle of the Hydaspes. Alexander won a great victory, slaughtered 
12,000 men and captured or destroyed 200 elephants. Puni was wounded and submitted to 
the invader, who treated him with kindness and consideration. Alexander proceeded on his 
eastward march till he reached the Bus river, or Hyphasis. beyond which his suWiets refused 
to venture. Paced with open mutiny Alexander was compelled to retreat, and did so, leaving Puru, 
now hU friend, as sovereign over twelve distinct nations that uccupiod the territory between the 
Jbclurn and Bias rivers. In October 326 u.c. lw sailed down the Jhelum, guarded on the banks by 
his amiy of 120,003 men. Great slaughter followed when any opposition was met with, and the 
journey to the sea lasted for ten months. In October 325 u.c. he started from the neighbourhood 
of Karachi and marched back to Persia, suffering terrible hardships on the way. Eventually he 
arrived at Musa, with a mere remnant of his troops, in May 324 b.c. 

Alexander died in Bahylon in June 323 u.c. 

Before passing on, one or two notes may be found useful. About the year 444 tuc., as we 
learn from the the King of Ceylon was called Puqdu Vasudeva; and in 377 Panduka- 

Abhaya. was king. Both these rulers were probably connected with the royal family of Paodyas of 
Madura. 

About 420 ti.C. wax the date of the Greek writer Herodotus. Ktesias lived about 400 B.C. 

After Alexander’s expedition Europe learned ranch more about India than had ever 
been previously known, and Use Indians of the north were brought into more intimate relations with 
the peoples of the west. A great increase uf trade took place, welcome to both sides, and fostered 
by protection of caravans travelling by land and by the establishment of Alexandria as a mart for 
commercial activity. This led to the settlement in Indian cities of Greek merchants and the 
presence there of foreign travellers. Greek philosophy, religion and science were studied in India 
and the Buddhist and Jaina philosophic* were discussed in Athens. 




